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parade of troops before the Duke's departure the Prince was
much in evidence in his new Light Horse uniform, which an
onlooker describes as most effective in a theatrical way, though
ludicrously emphasizing* his now bulky silhouette. This expe-
dition was not successful, and it was decided to send a relief of
ten thousand men under the command of Lord Moira, a
friend of the Prince's. The Prince asked his father that he
might be allowed to join them and serve under his friend, but
the King, instead of letting him take this opportunity of getting
rid of his fat and his humours in the rigours of a campaign,
refused, and the Prince had no alternative but to return to his
usual occupation of amusing himself at the nation's expense.
Frederick's attempt at generalship was deplorable, and at
last Pitt himself persuaded the King to recall him. The Duke
returned in January 1795, and the next month this incom-
petent but most genial young man was appointed Commander-
in-Chief of His Majesty's Land Forces.
Although since the Prince married Maria Fitzhcrbcrt he had
been constantly unfaithful, she had hitherto held the first
place in his affections, but the time had come when he was to
undergo one of those abrupt changes of emotional feeling
that were characteristic of him. Lady Jersey, notwithstanding
that she was a grandmother, was still an exceptionally attrac-
tive and lovely being, and in 1793 she began to draw the
Prince's attention. It was not long before he found there was
now no room in his life for Maria Fitzherbcrt, and he decided
to break with her. His method of doing it was peculiarly
cruel. One evening in June 1794 he was to have met her at a
dinner-party given by the Duke of Clarence at his house at
Bushey. On her arrival, her mind filled only with the expect-
ance of a pleasant evening, she was given a letter from the
Prince in which he said he would never enter her house again.
There had been no quarrel or even coolness between them;
only the day before he had written her a letter in which he was
as affectionate as usual, and mentioned their meeting at the
Duke's the next evening. But the letter was written from
Brighton, where was also Lady Jersey.
Maria Fitzherbert went abroad: and Lord Jersey was
appointed the Prince's Master of the Horse.
The Queen encouraged her son's liaison with Lady Jersey.
This, on the surface, seems strange indeed, as to her mind a
woman of light morals was as far removed from grace as an
orang-outang. In the words of a contemporary historian, she
practised "a resolute contempt for vice, and rigorous exclusion